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EXPLORING  THE  LIVING 
HISTORY  CLASSROOM 

In  March  we  will  celebrate  Women's  History  Month.  It 
tends  to  be  a  quiet  celebration,  reflecting  in  part,  the 
often  unsung  contributions  that  women  have  made  to 
our  nation's  history.  With  few  exceptions,  history  has 
tended  to  ignore  the  critical  role  that  women  played  in  the 
founding  of  our  country  and  in  its  economic  and  social  well- 
being. 

As  you'll  see  in  the  article  "Women's  History  Is  Never  Done" 
on  page  2,  women's  accomplishments  have  not  always  been 
recorded  in  the  great  historical  tomes.  While  the  glory  of 
heroic  battles,  great  inventions,  or  high  political  achievement 
would  remain  out  of  their  reach  for  many  years,  so  would 
their  place  in  the  historical  record.   For  a  long  time,  women's 
history  remained  a  hidden  history,  full  of  untold  stories  of 
ordinary  women  whose  lives  seemed  to  have  little  historical 
significance.   Yet,  look  again. 

Yes,  a  woman's  battleground  may  have  been  smaller — for  the 
most  part,  the  domestic  household.  At  first  glance,  victories 
by  women  may  not  seem  too  glorious,  yet  they  were 
important  just  the  same.  In  colonial  America,  for  instance, 
the  day-to-day  survival  of  a  woman's  family  could  quite 
literally  depend  on  her  skills  and  talents. 

As  healers,  cooks,  seamstresses,  and  educators,  women 
provided  for  most  of  the  daily  necessities  of  the  household. 

continued  on  page  2 


continued  from  page  1 

Women's  battles  were 
often  life-and-death 
struggles.  For  one  thing, 
the  risks  associated  with 
childbearing  were  all  the 
greater  during  a  time  of 
primitive  medical  care.  In 
colonial  America, 
childbearing  was  one  of 
the  greatest  contributions  a 
woman  would  make  to 
her  family,  but  it  could 
also  be  her  last.  As 
"doctors  without  degrees," 
women  were  often 
responsible  for  nursing 
their  families  through 
illnesses;   often,  as  you'll 
see  in  the  story  of  the 
Stanly  women  on  page  4, 
such  nursing  could  cost  a 
woman  her  own  life. 

Women  sometimes 
participated  in  family 
businesses  or  ran  their 
husbands'  enterprises 
when  men's  activities 
required  them  to  be  absent 
for  long  periods  of  time. 
Women  who  went  too  far 
beyond  the  norm, 
however,  were  often 
considered  oddities.  It  is 
these  women,  who  did 
"masculine"  things,  who 
generally  tend  to  be 
remembered  in  the 
footnotes  of  history.  Yet, 
the  fact  remains  that 
throughout  history, 
ordinary  women  have 
faced  difficult  times  with 
amazing  resourcefulness. 


All  these  women,  the  ordinary  ones  and  the  "odd  ones," 
helped  weave  the  fabric  of  an  emerging  nation.   In  doing  so,| 
they  paved  the  way  for  those  women  who  would  come  later, 
women  who  would  benefit  from  greater  freedom  and 
educational  opportunities,  women  whose  achievements  will 
be  recorded  by  history.  Women  who  no  longer  bear  the 
burden  of  being  "odd." 

This  month,  the  Living  History  Classroom  "remembers  the 
ladies"  and  gives  voice  to  some  interesting  women,  past  and 
present.  As  you  read  the  articles  in  this  month's  issue,  think 
about  the  women  in  your  own  family's  past.  How  did  they 
contribute  to  the  "her-story"  of  your  family's  "his-tory?"  W 


WOMEN'S  HISTORY  IS  NEVER 
DONE 

Often  when  we  think  about  history,  we  focus  on  famous 
events:  elections,  battles,  inventions,  and  discoveries.    Yet, 
not  everyone  in  early  America  took  part  in  these  events.  For^ 
the  most  part,  it  was  the  men  who  voted,  the  men  who 
fought  in  battles,  and  the  men  who  had  enough  education  to 
make  scientific  discoveries.  If  we  want  to  learn  what  women's 
lives  were  like — to  study  the  "her-story"  in  "his-tory" — we 
need  to  look  at  more  than  just  famous  events.  We  need  to 
look  at  everyday  life. 

In  colonial  North  Carolina,  most  women's  everyday  lives 
revolved  around  home  and  family.  Managing  a  household 
was  no  small  task.  A  housewife  prepared  meals  on  the  open 
hearth  in  front  of  the  kitchen  fireplace.  She  had  a  large 
number  of  children  and  often  nursed  them  through  serious 
illnesses.  She  kept  her  house  clean  without  all  the  electric 
appliances  we  think  of  as  necessities.  She  managed  a  dairy, 
made  butter  and  cheese,  and  preserved  food  so  that  her 
family  would  be  able  to  eat  through  the  winter.  Depending  on 
how  far  she  lived  from  a  town  where  merchants  sold  ready- 
made  goods,  she  might  have  to  make  all  her  family's  clothes, 
dip  her  own  candles,  spin  her  own  thread,  or  make  her  own 
soap. 
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In  many  households, 
children,  slaves,  or  other 
ervants  also  took  on  some  of 
ese  chores,  but  it  was  the 
housewife  who  planned  and 
supervised  all  the  household 
activities.  One  of  the  highest 
compliments  for  an 
eighteenth-century  woman 
was  to  call  her  a  "notable 
housewife,"  meaning  that  her 
household  management  skills 
were  truly  noteworthy. 

As  respected  as  she  might  be 
in  her  own  family,  even  the 
most  notable  housewife  was  a 
non-person  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law.  She  had  no  legal  identity 
apart  from  her  husband.  She 
could  not  own  property,  make 
contracts,  or  sue  in  court.  Only 


when  a  woman  was  single  or 
a  widow  could  she  legally  act 
on  her  own.  Single  women 
and  widows  had  to  support 
themselves,  often  using  their 
skills  in  housewifery  to  earn 
their  living.  Some  common 
female  occupations  were 
sewing,  laundering,  and 
teaching.  Widows  sometimes 
ran  their  late  husband's 
businesses,  such  as  shops, 
taverns,  or  ferries. 

Women  generally  received 
less  education  than  did  men, 
but  the  amount  of  education 
depended  on  their  family's 
status  in  society.  An  upper- 
class  woman  could  usually 
read  and  write  and  might 
even  learn  a  foreign  language. 


Poor  women  were  often 
illiterate.  One  group  of  North 
Carolinians  who  placed 
particular  value  on  education 
were  the  Moravians;  they  set 
up  schools  to  teach  their  sons 
and  their  daughters. 

As  we  compare  the  lives  of 
women  today  with  those  of 
women  in  the  past,  we  can  see 
how  much  women's  daily 
activities  have  changed.  Even 
greater  changes  have  come 
about  in  attitudes  toward 
women's  education,  careers, 
and  legal  status.  To  appreciate 
the  contributions  made  by 
colonial  women,  we  have  to 
understand  the  very  different 
world  in  which  they 
lived — the  "her-story"  of  "his- 
story."  ■¥ 


"Domestic  Employment  Ironing' 
Moreland.  No  date. 


Painted  by  Henry 


THE  FAMILY  HISTORIAN 

One  way  to  make  sure  that  the 
history  of  the  men  and  women  in 
your  family  is  preserved  for  future 
generations  to  come  is  to  be  your 
own  family's  historian.  The 
National  Women's  History  Project 
publishes  some  helpful  material  to 
get  you  started  on  the  road  to 
documenting  your  family's  past.  A 
Grandparent's  Book,  How  to  Tape 
Instant  Oral  Biographies,  and  The 
Great  Ancestor  Hunt  are  all 
designed  to  help  you  ask  the  right 
questions  and  organize  an  oral, 
video,  or  written  family  history.  For 
more  information,  write:  National 
Women's  History  Project,  7738  Bell 
Road,  Dept.  P,  Windsor,  CA  95492. 


REMEMBER 
THE 
STANLY 
LADIES 

They  both  were  called  Mrs. 
John  Stanly,  they  both 
served  as  mistresses  of  the 
same  fine  house,  and  they 
both  carried  out  the  duties  of 
housewifery  typical  of  the 
late  1700s  and  early  1800s. 
Ann  Cogdell  and  Elizabeth 
Franck  married  into  the 
prominent  Stanly  family  of 
New  Bern  and  were  mother- 
and  daughter-in-law.  (It's 
possible  that  they  never  met 
each  other,  however;  Ann 
died  while  her  son — 
Elizabeth's  future 
husband — was  still  a 
teenager.) 

Like  most  women  of  their 
time,  the  Stanly  ladies  left 
very  little  mark  on  the 
historical  record.  The  few 
bits  of  information  that  do 
appear  in  letters  and  vital 
statistics  tell  us  some 
interesting  things  about  Ann 
and  Elizabeth  Stanly  and 
shed  light  on  the  "her-story" 
of  their  day. 

Ann  Cogdell  was  born  on 
September  7,  1753.  Family 
tradition  says  that  nineteen- 
year-old  Ann  attended  a  ball 
at  the  Palace  in  New  Bern  in 
1772,  where  she  met  a  young 
man  named  John  Wright 
Stanly.  He  was  a  merchant 


Ann  Stanly.  Painter  unknown.   America  c.  1773 


from  Philadelphia  on  his 
way  to  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  and  had  come  to 
New  Bern  when  a  storm  off 
Cape  Hatteras  interrupted 
his  plans  to  travel  by  boat. 

Meeting  Ann  Cogdell 
changed  John  Wright 
Stanly's  plans  even  more. 
He  fell  in  love  and  decided 
to  stay  in  New  Bern.  Ann 
and  John  were  married  on 
June  24,  1773.  The  Stanly s 
had  nine  children:  John, 
Ann,  Lydia,  Richard 


(nicknamed  "Dicky"), 
Wright,  Elizabeth,  James 
(nicknamed  "Jemmy"), 
Margaret,  and  Thomas.  (Two 
of  the  Stanly  children  appear 
in  the  portrait  on  page  8.) 
Large  families  were  common 
at  that  time.  Unfortunately, 
Lydia,  Wright,  and  Elizabeth 
died  when  they  were  still 
very  young.  In  the  1700s  and 
early  1800s,  many  families 
lost  children  to  illnesses  that 
doctors  couldn't  treat 
effectively. 

continued  on  page  5 


We  don't  know  very  much 
about  Ann's  daily  life, 
although  it  was  certainly 
centered  on  her  large  family. 
A  Spanish  traveler  visiting 
New  Bern  in  1783 
mentioned  Ann  in  his 


there  was  a  tambour  frame 
in  the  house. 

As  a  "notable  housewife/' 
Ann  had  to  manage  the 
family  and  household 
during  her  husband's 


Once  a  woman  married,  she  no  longer 
owned  anyting  in  her  own  name; 
everything  belonged  to  her  husband. 


travel  diary  as  "a  lady  of 
charm  and  many 
accomplishments,  but  I  did 
not  have  the  pleasure  of 
becoming  very  well 
acquainted  with  her."  Ann 
gave  birth  to  her  son  Jemmy 
while  the  traveler  was  in 
town,  which  explains  why 
she  didn't  have  much  time 
for  entertaining! 

One  of  Ann's  "many 
accomplishments"  was  her 
skill  as  a  needlewoman.  On 
display  in  the  John  Wright 
Stanly  House  today  is  a 
beautiful  applique  quilt 
made  by  Ann  before  her 
marriage.  Ann  probably  did 
tambour  work  too.  This  was 
a  type  of  chain-stitch 
embroidery  in  which  the 
fabric  was  stretched  over  a 
tambour  frame  (a  hoop  on  a 
stand)  to  keep  the  fabric  tight 
while  stitching.  The 
inventory  of  John  Wright 
Stanly's  estate  shows  that 


business  trips.  While  John 
Wright  Stanly  was  in 
Charleston  in  1783,  Ann 
chided  him  for  not  writing 
to  her:  "I  had  a  mind  to  be 
offended  at  you  not 
Writeing  me,  .  .  .  but  I  was 
reminded  of  an  old  proverb, 
that  a  Ladys  Anger  is  as  light 
as  Feather,  and  so  Concluded 
to  keep  my  temper  until  our 
Meeting  again,  at  the  same 
time  I  hope  you  will  not 
omit  any  opportunities  of 
writeing  me  in  your  absence, 
as  I  shall  take  care  to  omit 
none  while  you  remain  at  C. 
Town."  She  signed  herself 
"Your  Truely  Affectionate 
Ann  Stanly,"  and,  ever 
mindful  of  her  family's 
needs,  she  added  a  postscript 
to  her  letter:  "Please  to  Bring 
with  you  a  Pair  of  Shoes  and 
a  Hat  for  Dicky,  if  you  can 
find  as  much  room." 

In  1789  a  yellow  fever 
epidemic  swept  through 


New  Bern.  Historians  don't 
know  whether  the  Stanly 
children  caught  the  disease, 
but  John  Wright  Stanly  died 
from  yellow  fever  on  June  1. 
Ann  probably  nursed  him 
and  any  other  ailing  family 
members.  Sadly,  Ann  caught 
the  disease  as  well  and  died 
on  July  7,  just  a  month  and  a 
day  after  her  husband.  The 
six  Stanly  children,  now 
orphaned,  ranged  in  age 
from  fifteen-year-old  John  to 
three-month-old  Thomas. 
No  one  knows  what 
happened  to  the  children  at 
that  point,  but  they  were 
probably  raised  by  relatives. 

When  John  Stanly  Jr.  was 
old  enough,  he  inherited  the 
Stanly  House  and  moved  in 
with  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Franck  Stanly,  in  the  early 
1800s.  The  couple  had 
married  on  June  18,  1795. 
Apparently  many  young 
gentlemen  of  the  town  had 
been  interested  in  marrying 
Elizabeth  because  of  the 
money  she  had  inherited 
from  her  brother.  (Once  a 
woman  married,  she  no 
longer  owned  anything  in 
her  own  name;  everything 
belonged  to  her  husband.)  A 
few  weeks  before  Elizabeth's 
wedding,  one  local  resident 
wrote:"Miss  Elizabeth  Franks 
has  lost  her  Brother  and  by 
that  means  has  doubled  her 
fortune  and  become  the 
Belle  of  the  town.  It  is 
expected  that  she  will  be 

continued  on  page  10 


Historic  Foodways  Interpreter 
Shirley  Willis,  offers  some  of  her 
fare  to  Tryon  Palace  guide  Jane 
Baskervill. 


COOKING  UP  A  BATCH  OF  HISTORY:  BEHIND  THE 

SCENES  WITH  THE  TRYON  PALACE  HISTORIC 

FOODWAYS    INTERPRETER 


If  you  ask  Shirley  Willis, 
"What's  cooking?"  her 
answer  may  be  "History!" 
Mrs.  Willis  is  the  historic 
foodways  interpreter  at 
Tryon  Palace.  Her  job  is  to 
interpret  (tell  the  public 
about)  the  ways  that 
historical  people  cooked  and 
served  their  food. 

Mrs.  Willis  demonstrates 
cooking  in  the  East  Wing  of 
the  Palace  and  works  with 
students  in  the  Colonial 
Skills  Program.  She  also 


prepares  all  the  foods  that 
are  displayed  on  the 
Christmas  tours.  That 
includes  hundreds  of 
cookies  and  nearly  fifty 
cakes,  not  to  mention 
candies,  meats,  and  breads! 

In  some  ways,  being  a 
foodways  interpreter  is 
similar  to  being  a  Palace 
cook  in  the  1700s.  "I  do 
authentic  hearth  cooking, 
using  recipes  and  methods 
of  the  eighteenth  century," 
said  Mrs.  Willis.  The 
differences?  "I  have  a 


modern  kitchen  that  I  use 
for  the  food  displays  at 
Christmas.  And  nobody  eats 
the  food  that  I  cook!" 
Because  of  the  number  of 
dishes  displayed  at 
Christmas,  Mrs.  Willis 
begins  her  behind-the-scenes 
baking  in  June.  She  lets  the 
cakes  dry  out  overnight 
before  freezing  them,  so  that 
they  will  stand  up  for  several 
weeks  of  display.  With  less 
moisture  inside,  they  are  less 
likely  to  develop  mold. 

continued  on  page  7 
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In  this  day  of 
microwaves  and  fast 
food,  just  how  does 
someone  learn  to  be  a 
colonial  cook?  When 
Mrs.  Willis  began  her  job 
at  the  Palace  nine  years 
ago,  she  attended  a 
workshop  at  Old  Salem 
to  learn  the  basics  of 
hearth  cooking.  Mrs. 
Willis  still  does  research 
in  old  cookbooks  such  as 
the  manuscript,  or 
handwritten,  cookbook 
in  the  Tryon  Palace 
collection  and  also  in 
cookbooks  printed  in  the 
1700s.  (Many  early 
cookbooks  have  been 
reprinted  in  recent  years.) 


When  asked  about  her 
favorite  part  of  her  job,  Mrs. 
Willis  responded  quickly: 
"The  research — just 
learning  about  the  cooking 
methods,  the  types  of  food 
that  they  ate."  Mrs.  Willis  is 
an  active  member  of 
ALFHAM,  the  Association 
of  Living  History  Farms 
and  Museums,  which  offers 
workshops  and  shares 
research  on  historic  cooking 
methods.  "I  enjoy  the 
camaraderie  with  other 
cooks  from  different 
historic  sites.  It's  created  an 
interest  in  branching  out, 
looking  at  the  country  as  a 
whole  rather  than  just  my 
region." 


DO  YOUR  CHORES,  COLONIAL- 
STYLE  J 

Your  students  can  learn  firsthand  about  women's  work  (and 
men's  and  children's  work)  when  you  sign  them  up  for  the 
Tryon  Palace  Colonial  Skills  tour.  This  two-hour  program 
may  include  demonstrations  and  hands-on  experience  of 
such  skills  as  cookings  spinning,  weaving,  candle  making, 
and  blacksmithing. 

Colonial  Skills  Tours  can  be  scheduled  from  January  2 
through  March  15  and  October  1  to  November  30.  The  cost  is 
$4.00  per  student  ($3.00  per  student  for  twenty  or  more). 
Adult  tickets  are  $4.00;  we  give  one  complimentary  adult 
ticket  for  every  five  students.  Because  of  the  hands-on  nature 
of  the  tour,  each  class  is  limited  to  thirty  students. 

Tour  dates  are  still  available  in  January^  February,  and  March. 
For  more  information,  call  1-800-767-1560  and  get  your  hands 
on  history! 


Although  health  codes 
prohibit  Mrs.  Willis  from 
sharing  her  cooking  with 
visitors  in  the  East  Wing, 
she  has  several  colonial 
recipes  she  enjoys  making 
at  home.  "There's  a   couple 
of  soup  recipes,  including 
an  onion  soup  recipe,  that  I 
like,"  said  Mrs.  Willis. 
Twelfth  Night  Cake,  a  rich 
fruitcake  made  in  the  1700s 
at  the  close  of  the  Christmas 
season,  is  another  Willis 
family  favorite. 

While  cooking  was  often 
women's  work  in  the  1700s, 
most  households  that  hired 
a  cook  preferred  a  male 
cook,  or  at  least  a  woman 
who  had  apprenticed  under 
a  male  cook.  Governor 


Tryon  followed  this 
fashion,  hiring  Pierre 
LeBlanc  as  cook  for  his  first 
North  Carolina  home  at 
Brunswick.  LeBlanc  died 
before  the  Palace  was  built, 
but  he  would  no  doubt  be 
glad  to  know  that  Governor 
Tryon  is  once  again  served 
by  a  highly  skilled 
cook — even  if  Mrs.  Willis  is 

a  woman! 

*  *  *  * 

If  you  or  your  students 
have  questions  about 
turning  an  interest  in 
history  into  a  career,  please 
send  them  to  Living 
History  Classroom,  Tryon 
Palace  Historic  Sites  and 
Gardens,  P.O.  Box  1007, 
New  Bern,  NC  28563.  "W 
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THE    MYTH  OF 
THE   MONTH 
CLUB 

DIS-MYTHING 
"THE  CASE  OF 
THE  HEADLESS 
BODY 


'// 


// 


The  Case  of  the  Headless 
Body" — is  it  a  detective 
story?  A  baffling  mystery  to 
be  solved?  Or  yet  another  in 
our  series  of  popular 
historical  myths?  The 
answers  are  yes  .  . .  yes  . .  . 
and  yes! 

If  you  look  closely  at  early 
American  portraits,  you  will 
probably  notice  some 
similarities.  For  instance, 
John  Wollaston  painted  all 
his  subjects  with  the  same 
almond-shaped  eyes. 
Another  artist,  Jeremiah 
Theus,  painted  several 
women  wearing  nearly 
identical  dresses.  The  same 
background  or  poses  or 
props  may  appear  again  and 
again  in  a  particular  artist's 
paintings. 

Art  historians  in  the 
1930s — the  detectives  of  our 
story — first  tried  to  solve 
this  mystery.  They  guessed 
that  artists  might  have 
painted  a  number  of 
canvases  in  advance,  with 
the  bodies  and  backgrounds 
already  done.  Then  the  artist 


The  Stanly  children,  Ann  and  John,  probably  painted 
by  Charles  Willson  Peak  in  1781  or  1782.  The 
evidence  proved  this  artist  innocent  in  "The  Case  of 
the  Headless  Body." 


could  have  traveled  from 
place  to  place,  selling  the 
portraits  after  adding  the 
buyers'  faces  to  the  pre- 
painted  bodies.  It  was  an 
interesting  theory,  and  our 
detectives  began  looking  for 
proof. 

What  kind  of  evidence 
would  prove  this  "headless 
body"  theory?  One  possible 
piece  of  evidence  would  be 


an  unfinished  painting  of  a 
body  only,  a  full-size  canvas 
on  which  an  artist  had  not 
yet  painted  in  the  sitter's 
face.  Another  place  to  look 
for  evidence  would  be  the 
diary  of  an  artist  or  a  client, 
in  which  the  diarist  might 
have  written  "Have  spent  all 
winter  painting  bodies  for 
portraits"  or  "Today  I 

continued  on  page  9 
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kselected  the  canvas  with  the 
green  gown  for  my  portrait." 
One  final  way  to  prove  this 
theory  would  be  to  examine 
the  portraits  themselves,  to 
look  for  a  tell-tale  line  along 
which  the  paint  on  the  neck 
or  around  the  head  had 
dried  long  before  the  face 
was  painted  in. 

The  art  history  detectives 
looked  for  years  but  couldn't 
find  this  kind  of  evidence. 
They  didn't  find  any 
unfinished  "headless  body" 
canvases,  and  the  paint 
layers  on  finished  portraits 
didn't  show  any  tell-tale 
lines.  And  the  few  artists 
who  kept  journals  either 
didn't  mention  how  they 
[worked,  or — like  Charles 
Willson  Peale — wrote  that 
they  painted  their  subjects' 


faces  first,  before  the 
costumes  and  other  drapery 
backgrounds  were  added. 

Today,  most  art  historians 
think  there  are  other  reasons 
why  certain  artists'  portraits 
look  alike.  We  know  that 
many  artists  used  prints  as 
their  inspiration  for  poses  or 
costumes,  just  as  today's 
students  might  copy  a 
magazine  photograph  for  an 
art  project.  We  also  know 
that  not  all  artists  in  early 
America  had  complete, 
formal  training.  An  artist 
might  have  painted  the  eyes 
or  the  hands  of  all  his 
subjects  in  the  same  way 
because  that  was  the  way  he 
best  understood,  not  because 
he  had  painted  all  the 
canvases  at  the  same  time. 


But  while  the  art  history 
detectives  were  searching  the 
libraries  and  museums  for 
evidence  to  prove  the 
headless  body  theory, 
something  else  was 
happening.  Other  people 
were  learning  about  the 
theory.  They  liked  it,  and 
repeated  it — not  as  a  theory 
needing  proof,  but  as  the 
Truth  with  a  capital  T!  Many 
people  who  heard  about 
"The  Case  of  the  Headless 
Body"  never  even  knew  that 
it  had  started  as  just  an 
educated  guess. 

History  detectives  hate  to 
admit  it,  but  sometimes  they 
themselves  are  the  source  of 
a  historical  myth! 


LET'S  BE  CIVIL  ... 

If  you  visited  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens  during  our  annual  Christmas 
celebration,  you  probably  stopped  by  to  visit  with  some  of  the  Union  soldiers  staying 
in  two  log  cabins  behind  the  l3ixon-St€venson  House.  These  cabins  re-create  a 
soldier's  camp  during  the  Union  occupation  of  New  Bern  at  the  tiine  of  the  Civil 
War. 


This  spring,  historical  interpreter  Simon  Spalding  will  return  as  Union  soldier 
Henry  Clapp,  demonstrating  some  of  the  springtime  activities  that  would  have  taken 
place  in  the  Union  camp.  Mr.  Spalding  will  be  performing  on  Marcii  29  tlirough 
April  3  and  again  on  April  5  through  April  8.  You  may  see  his  interpretation  with 
the  purchase  of  any  regular  Palace  tour  ticket.  Colonial  Skills  tour  ticket,  or  garden 
ticket.  For  more  informs         call  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  ^  Gardens:  1-800-767- 
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THE  LADY  OF  "REMEMBER  THE  LADIES 


n 


Our  regular  feature,  ''Remember  the  Ladies/'  gets  its  title  from  a  letter  that  Abigail 
Adams  wrote  to  her  husband  John  Adams  on  March  3 1^.  1776.  Writing  from  Braintree, 
Massachusetts,  at  a  time  when  America  was  hurtling  toward  independence,  she  urged 
her  husband  and  his  fellow  congressional  delegates  to  keep  in  mind  the  needs  of  women 
as  they  created  a  new  government.  We  thought  you  might  find  this  excerpt  from  her 
letter  interesting  in  that  it  reveals  some  of  Abigail's  thoughts  on  the  rights  of  women. 

...  m  the.  new  code  of  Laws  which  /  suppose  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  make 
I  desire  you  would  Remember  the  Ladies^  and  be  more  generous  and  favorable  to  them 
than  our  ancestors.  Do  not  put  such  unlimited  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Husbands, 
Remember  all  Men  would  be  tyrants  if  they  could.  If  particular  care  and  attention  is  not 
paid  to  the  Ladies  we  are  determined  to  form  a  Rebellion,  and  will  not  hold  ourselves 
bound  by  any  Laws  in  which  we  have  no  voice,  or  Representation. 

That  your  Sex  are  Naturally  Tyrannical  is  a  Truth  so  thoroughly  established  as  to 
admit  of  no  dispute,  but  such  of  you  as  wish  to  be  happy  willingly  give  up  the  harsh  title 
of  Master  for  the  more  tender  and  endearing  one  of  friend.  Why  then,  not  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  the  vicious  and  the  Lawless  to  use  us  with  cruelty  and  indignity  with 
impunity.  Men  of  Sense  in  all  Ages  abhor  those  customs  which  treat  us  only  as  vassals  of 
your  Sex.  Regard  us  then  as  Beings  placed  by  providence  under  your  protection  and  in 
immitation  of  the  Supreme  Being  make  use  of  that  power  only  for  our  happiness/' 

L.H.  Butterfield  et  al.,  ed.  The  Book  of  Abigail  and  John  Selected  Letters  of  the 
Adams  Vamily,  1762-1784   (Cambridge^  Mass:  Harvard  University  Press,  1975). 


continued  from  page  5 

married  very  soon  to  Mr. 
John  Stanly." 

Some  people  did  not  think 
that  Elizabeth,  who  was 
from  a  neighboring  county, 
was  as  sophisticated  as  the 
city  dwellers  of  New  Bern. 
One  man  described  her  as  "a 
country  heiress  without 
cultivation,  or  opportunity." 
He  also  said  that  Mr.  Stanly's 
"nature  did  not  harmonize 
with  that  of  his  wife;  for  she 
was  a  shouting  Methodist, 


and  he  a  staid  Vestryman  of 
the  Episcopal  Church."  (At 
that  time,  Methodists  were 
often  more  emotional  in 
their  religious  worship  than 
Episcopalians,  who  were 
usually  more  formal.) 

Like  Ann  and  John  Wright 
Stanly,  Elizabeth  and  John 
Stanly  had  a  large  family — 
fourteen  children!  One  son 
and  four  daughters  died  very 
young.  The  eight  sons  and 
one  daughter  who  survived 
were  named  John,  Alfred, 


Edward,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Fabius  Maximus, 
Frank,  Cicero  Marcus,  James, 
and  Elizabeth. 

In  1827  John  Stanly  had  a 
stroke  and  was  disabled  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  This 
meant  that  Elizabeth  had  to 
take  care  of  her  husband,  as 
well  as  looking  after  her 
children,  some  of  whom 
were  still  young.  Her 
married  daughter  helped 

continued  on  page  11 
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Elizabeth  Stanly.  Painter  unknown.  America, 
c.  1820. 


continued  from  previous  page 

her.  The  Stanlys  went  to  Virginia  for  a  while  to  stay 
with  their  daughter  and  her  family.  But  things  were 
still  difficult.  To  help  make  ends  meet,  Elizabeth 
advertised  in  the  New  Bern  newspaper  that  she  was 
"prepared  to  accommodate  a  few  Boarders,  at  her  home 
on  Middle-Street."  Taking  in  boarders  was  an 
acceptable  way  for  a  woman  to  earn  money,  but  it  was 
hard  work.  After  her  husband  died  in  1833,  the 
widowed  Elizabeth  still  had  money  troubles.  She  lived 
with  her  daughter  for  the  next  ten  years,  until  her 
death  in  1843. 

The  lives  of  the  Stanly  ladies  show  us  many  of  the 
roles  women  played  in  the  1700s  and  early  1800s;  the 
notable  housewife,  the  mother,  the  nurse,  the 
struggling  widow.  You  can  visit  their  home  today  and 
imagine  what  your  life  might  have  been  like  if  you 
lived  in  their  time. 


READ  MORE  ABOUT  IT 


The  local  library  is  a  good  place  to  learn  more  about  the  topics  discussed  in 
this  issue  of  the  Living  History  Classroom.  Here  are  some  books  you  or 
your  students  may  want  to  look  up.  All  of  these  titles  are  in  the  collection 
of  the  Craven  County  Public  Library.  Check  your  library  for  more 
information.  Books  in  the  juvenile  section  are  so  noted. 

Patricia  Edwards  Clyne,  Patriots  in  Petticoats  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1976).  The  story  of 
women  patriots  who  helped  to  establish  and  maintain  our  country  during  the  tumultuous 
years  of  the  American  Revolution.  Juvenile. 

Linda  Grant  DePauw,  Founding  Mothers:  Women  of  America  in  the  Revolutionary  Era 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1975).  A  description  of  life  in  colonial  times,  focusing  on  the 
"hidden  heroines  of  the  Revolutionary  generation  whose  lives,  whether  dramatic  or  routine, 
were  an  essential  part  of  our  history."  Also  includes  information  on  the  lives  of  slaves  and 
native  American  women.  An  adult  title,  but  easy  to  read  for  older  students. 

Joseph  J.  Kelly  Jr.  and  Sol  Feinstone,  Courage  and  Candlelight:  The  Feminine  Spirit  of  '76 
(Harrisburg,  Pa.:  Stackpole  Books,  1974).   The  story  of  the  women  behind  some  of  our  nation's 
Founding  Fathers;  includes  sketches  on  the  lives  of  Abigail  Adams,  Deborah  Franklin  (wife  of 
Benjamin  Franklin),  and  Peggy  Shippen  Arnold  (wife  of  traitor  Benedict  Arnold). 
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The  Living  History  Classroom  is 
published  three  times  a  year  by 
Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  & 
Ga.rder\s, 

Living  History  Classroom  is 

available  free  of  charge  to  schools 
and  educators. 

For  more  information  about  Living 
History  Classroom  and  our  other 
educational  programs  v^rite; 

Living  History  Classroom 

Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  & 

Gardens 

P.O.  Box  1007 

New  Bern,  NC  28563 

or  call:  (919)  638-1560. 

Written  by:       Hi lari e  M.  Hicks 
Maria  L.  Muniz 


Design: 


Maria  L,  Muniz 
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Elaine  Landau,  Hidden  Heroines:  Women  in 
American  History  (New  York:  Julian  Messner, 
1975).  The  history  of  w^omen  from  the  Jamestow^n 
settlement  days  through  emancipation.  Easy  to 
read,  with  interesting  engravings  and  archival 
photographs.  Juvenile. 

Julia  Cherry  Spruill,  Women's  Life  and  Work  in  the 
Southern  Colonies  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co., 
1938).  Classic  work  on  colonial  daily  life, 
emphasizing  how  women  lived  and  worked  and 
participated  in  various  aspects  of  public  life. 
Interesting  material,  but  more  suited  for  teacher 
background  material. 

Alan  D.  Watson,    "Women  in  Colonial  North 
Carolina:  Overlooked  and  Underestimated,"  North 
Carolina  Historical  Review  58    (January  1981),  1-22. 
Useful  teacher  background  material.  A  brief  survey 
incorporating  the  stories  of  many  North  Carolina 
women.  W  W 
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